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C. H. MEDICUS & CO. 

THE firm of C. H. Medic as & Co. is one of the pillars of the 
Furniture Manufacturers' Exposition. They are exhibiting 
new designs in parlor suites, odd pieces, divans, fancy 
rockers, and other high class novelties, fuch as are calculated 
to be keenly appreciated by the representative dealer, as well as 
by people of taste and moderate wealth. They manufacture a 
line of upholstery goods that do not violently rush to the ex- 
tremes of fashion, and dealers who understand the value of their 
eclectic display of artistic goods can be exactly suited in the 
line of goods manufactured by this firm. 

We give an illustration of a three-piece parlor suite, fash- 
ioned somewhat in the lines of the Louis XV. style, and enriched 
with a flavoring of Dutch marquetry. The effects are graceful 
and the furniture worthy of being cherished in the parlors of 
people that venture on a little luxury. 

All the goods manufactured by this firm are characterized 
by chaste and artistic lines. There is a spirit of novelty and variety 
in the designs executed that is calculated to meet the average de- 
sire for novelty, and while due attention is given to the vari- 
ances of fashionable taste, they strive in particular to create a 
line of furniture that is popular in every respect. 



aggregating together during the cold short days of the winter 
solstice, as they cast off heavy garments in the spring, we 
shall fly to fresh fields and pastures new with something of 
that freedom which would bring health, a love of real things, 
which always accompanies a true love of nature. That this is 
the tendency of the American character, under all the super- 
ficial aspects of the age, no keen observer can doubt. 

The first requisites of the country cottage, next to a healthy 
location, with a breezy outlook, are space in plenty, air and 
light. Let there be no small, stuffy, one-windowed apartment. 
There should be lights on two sides, at least, of each room, and 
they should be large and low. The rooms may be few in 
number, but they must not be contracted. 

In the prettiest and most convenient cottage I ever saw, 
containing three large rooms on the first floor, and five cham- 
bers on the second, the parlor projected in front, so as to admit 
of windows on three sides. These opened to the floor directly 
upon a piazza twelve feet in width. 

Let us imagine a room 20x25 feet, though 25x30 would be 
better, with the corner angles cut off so as to produce an oblong 
octagon with four of the sides much shorter than the other 
four. The piazza fills out three sides of the parallelogram, so 
that on the corners it is enlarged by the space cut off the 
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A SUMMER COTTAGE. 



By Hester M. Poole. 




months of the 
Propping those 



OW different is the environment 
of the ideal summer cottage from 
that of the equally ideal winter 
home. In that good time coming, 
Avhich is as much a prophecy of 
every domestic person as any 
evolved by a Bellamy, every 
family will have two homes. 

One of them will be simple 
and artistic in design and treat- 
ment. Here all members of the 
household can, during several 

year, live a purely ideal and natural life. 

conventional habits that are the result of 



parlors. This broad piazza, making in fact a summer parlor, is 
the gathering place of the clan. On one of the three sides, 
whenever there is any sunshine, it falls broadly and lovingly, 
unless tempered by awnings, which extend beyond the shingled 
half roof of this broad promenade. The advantages of this 
arrangement are obvious enough. 

The awnings are unnecessary before June, and then they 
may be rolled up or let down as needed. In mid-summer, sup- 
plement them with Japanese matting, which rolls up and lets 
down like old-fashioned paper shades, and you have a screen 
from sun and shower. 

Let us finish this piazza before going indoors. It is no 
ornate, ginger-bread affair, but a plain substantial series of 
posts and rails, which defy the wear of the elements. At one 
end, (which one depends on the outlook and position of the 
sun) continue the shingled roof of the piazza down the side so 
as to enclose a roomy space say fifteen feet in length. Let 
there be no sharp angle here, but curve the roof gracefully 
hood-shaped, something like the top of an English bathing 
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machine. Opposite the French window of the parlor have a 
high arched opening to admit the sunshine and the air. 

Here you have an al-fresco room, open to all the sweet and 
varied sounds and sights of nature. Against the extremity now 
build a couch, long enough and wide enough to toss and 
tumble, read, dream and sleep, even though you be big as the 
biggest of the Presidential Cabinet. Make the frame of unhewn 
cedar posts, if you choose, or of those gnarled roots and limbs, 
that stand all sorts of weather. The simplicity of the entire 
piazza, of the house, in fact, with its artistic fashioning and 
furnishing, is not the least of its beauties. 

This couch must have a seat of the stoutest sacking 
reinforced by surcingle straps, which in turn support a thick 
excelsior mattress covered with awning similar to that used on 
the roof." Now, with pillows galore, pillows square and oblong, 
large and small, you have an earthly Paradise. 

But, before that is quite achieved, provide the piazza with 
a hammock slung across the angle at your feet. At your head 
have a rustic table for papers and magazines, a couple of low 



lounge, with pillows covered with cretonne to match the color 
of the wall. And, by the way, a similar lounge is indispensable 
for the piazza. 

Standing in the middie-front-door-window, you perceive the 
two remaining angles are crossed, one by a door into the small 
hall or wet- weather entrance on the left, the other by a fire- 
place. This latter is plain red brick, with jambs and hearth of 
brick or tile as chosen, and is wide and deep. enough to take in 
a good-sized hickory log. 

Directly in front, between these two angles — and here comes 
the unique and charming feature of the house— rises some four 
or five steps of the stairway, at least five or six feet in width. 
These steps project into the middle of the end of the room, and 
lead to a square landing, whence they ascend on the right to 
another landing mid-wav up, opening by a window upon a 
Romeo and Juliet balcony. This is shielded by a sloping, 
shingled roof. Thence the stairway continues three or four 
steps, to the chamber floor. ^ 

At the top of the steps leading from the parlor to the first 




View in Parlor op Summer Cottage, shewing Stairway. Drawn by Edward Dewson. 



willow rockers, ditto long lounging chairs, wooden camp-stools 
with backs, and a half dozen stools of various heights. Against 
the wall hang a fish net, and further on screw on some stout 
pegs to hold your blazers, tennis bats and hats. The fish, 
landed in the net, will be papers, mylady's embroidery, canes 
and a thousand flotsam and jetsom of the season. Perhaps my- 
lady would rather keep her trifles secure in a stout awning bag 
over the table. 

They who have never enjoyed the luxury of such a piazza 
know nothing of the possibilities of country life. 

THE PARLOR. 

On entering from this open-air apartment, where one can 
sleep delightfully on warm nights, you perceive a French 
window piercing the center of each of three outer sides. These 
allow of a free circulation of air, as well as entrance and egress 
from three directions. Against one of the front cut off angles 
stands an upright piano. Against the other, a rattan couch or 



landing, a low arch, surmounted by a Japanese grille, allows for 
the hanging of a portiere, if desired. For, another set of steps, 
leading from the entrance hall on the left between the parlor 
and dining room, also leads to this same landing, so that one 
can go to the chambers without passing through the parlor. 
The arrangement here described is so original and artistic that 
one would never regret a construction that is both convenient 
and suitable for a summer cottage. 

On either side the parlor steps is a low broad cretonne 
covered divan or a rattan lounge. The railings are not balustrade?, 
bat steps, similar to the staircase, each one intended to bear a 
plain, strong base. The young people will see that these are filled 
with daisies and clover. 

The woodwork has, of course, a natural finish, whether it be 
pine, cherry, oak, or maple. If pine is used and staining is 
desired, let it be an extremely light tint of burnt sienna. I 
should prefer simply an oiled surface. 

I should like also a roughly plastered wall, and the second 
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coat tinted with a soft, dull gray green, over which the lights 
and shadows of foliage might come and go and find their own 
reflections. This color is selected for its coolness. Then again 
upon it, as a background, all summer decorations and all species 
of flowers and greenery show excellently well. 

All the frieze needed is a band below the ceiling, some three 
inches wide, of pale yellow, having a space of wall between that 
and the yellow picture moulding. This same pale yellow con- 
tinues paler over the self-colored ceiling. It is repeated in the 
window hangings, which do not reach to the floor to be whisked 
about by every breeze. In fact, instead of having a thin mate- 
rial like scrim or madras for the window, I should prefer 
something having more body, like that dull jute that is less 
fashionable than serviceable. They should come just below the 
window sill and be so hung as to move easily at a touch. No 
stiff cumbrous shades are needed under them. 

It need hardly be said that the tables and chairs should be 
rattan, a mixture of the cream, the white and the brown. This 
furniture is now made elegant in form, strong and light. Some 
of the high-backed chairs are peculiarly graceful, and a rattan 
lounge, which can be lifted with one hand, is an excellent 
article for the parlor, and in pleasant weather for the piazza. 

In the furnishing of summer cottages rattan must be in- 
sisted upon. This material satisfies all the requisites of the 
heated season. It harbors neither moths nor dust. It is easily 
kept clean, and is light and portable, while its elasticity makes 
it adaptable to various uses where upholstered furniture would 
be warm and stuffy. 

The floor of pine or oak laid in narrow strips and finished 
with " hard oil," has a large oblong rug. This rug has a dark 
gray-greenish ground with small figures of winy red, amber and 
blue. It may be made of bordered carpeting or it may be an 
expensive affair, or one of those Kensington art squares which 
are peculiarly suitable for the country. 

If the cottage is to be used the greater part of the year, 
this color scheme may be thought too cool for spring and iall. 
It should be remembered, however, that a few pictures on the 
wall, a few vases of flowers and that bright impedimenta that 
women always gather, embroiders the cool surface with brighter 
hues which are all the better accentuated in consequence of a 
cool neutral background. 

If, however, more coloring is desirable, use dull yellow on 
the walls, cream on the ceiling and a rug corresponding though 
in deeper tones. In either case, if something striking is sought, 
have a three-fourths of a yard frieze of dogwood, on a gray 
green ground, painted on canvas or on the wall. It should be 
slightly conventionalized. The blossoms may be shaded from 
white to pinkish white and to dull grayish green. Or paint the 
loose, sketchy branches of the pine tree, with its drooping 
cones. These should be faint, shadowy, suggestive, with no 
minute details. 

The cretonne covered settees and cushions must harmonize 
with all other coloring, showing dull-green, yellow and a little 
winy red. 

THE DINING-ROOM. 

Across the narrow entrance hall on the left rear of the 
parlor we enter the dining-room. This, likewise, has a rough 
plaster finish, tinted a light dull cadet blue, a kind of gray- 
blue, relieved by masses of salmon color in the frieze and in 
bands across the window hangings. Here there is a repose and 
coolness well suited to mid-summer heats. The frieze may be 
salmon with small stencilings of irregularly disposed stars and 
crescents of pale gray blue. The ceiling should be still lighter, 
a delicate yellow pink, and like all the other ceilings, should be 
self- tinted. 

As the dining-room is to be large, and to serve as a sitting- 
room in cool, rainy weather, equally with the parlor, its dis- 
tinguishing feature should be the chimney-piece in the middle 
of the long side of the room and adjoining the kitchen with 
which it connects. It should be at least eight feet in width, of 
brick and red terra cotta, and should rise to the ceiling with 
bricks receding in a pyramidal form. The mantel, like that in 
the parlor, is wood. Each supports a narrow beveled mirror, in a 
flat frame, cabinet finished and without gilding. If desired, a 
cabinet may supplement either end. 

Between the dining-table and * the fire-place there is room 
for a large family party to gather during those summer storms 
when one has the opportunity to renew acquaintance with 
one's sisters and cousins and aunts. A basket of f dried pine 



cones kept near the chimney will afford a fragrant flame of a 
cool morning. And there is every reason why the country 
diuing-rooin should be used for other purposes than to show 
the capacity of the cuisine. 

A rattan lounge should fill the space between the chimney 
and the entrance doorway. The woodwork may be finished in 
its natural tints or painted a deeper gray- blue than the wall, 
with which the flooring must match. If a rug is needed that 
shows a deeper tint of the wall color, with figures in salmon, 
deep dull blue and red. Beside the cane dining- chairs there 
should be others suited to various ages. 

Under the square corner bay-window build a box seat and 
cushion the lids with the blue and gray striped awning stuff. 
It will make a. useful receptacle, as well as the settees beside the 
parlor steps. 

Corner closets will be found to be exceedingly useful, beside 
cutting the corners to correspond with those of the south end 
of the room. A buffet built into a cove taken out of the 
kitchen may be easily constructed. It should consist of shelves 
above and cupboards below. It is to be simply finished like the 
other woodwork, with perhaps a low spindle-rail surmounting 
the two upper shelves, for the display of china. 

THB BED-CHAMBER. 

By building over the portion of the rear sides of the piazza, 
we gain needed chamber space, so that five good-sized bed-rooms 
can be constructed in the second story. That over the parlor 
should be left the size of the room below. Wainscot the room 
six feet from the floor, attach to this striped awning cloth, gray 
and green or gray and red, and extend it in tent form to a 
central point twelve or fifteen feet above the center of the floor. 
This awning is pierced by a large French window opening on a 
loggia in the middle-front. On either side a single, long, narrow 
sliding sash is inserted. These come only to the top of the 
wainscoting.. By means of a cord and pulley the awning can be 
lowered at pleasure. 

Such a room is unique, airy and delightful. Its furnishings 
will correspond with the red or green stripe in the awning. 
Doors made flush with the wainscoting, of the same height and 
seeming to be a part of it, open into trunk receptacles beside 
the window. The roof of the tent room is peaked and high. 

Over the dining-room and adjacent end of the piazza are 
two more rooms, and two more over the large kitchen and shed 
room in the rear. The roof slopes rearward, so that these two 
rooms are not so high as the others. Should more space be 
needed, there might be a kitchen wing and the room now 
designated as kitchen would be devoted to other uses. But 
with a family of moderate size and with ample piazzas, this 
plan will prove sufficient. 

Another chamber may be finished in shades of golden brown, 
beginning with ceiling and frieze of cream. Deepen the tints 
as they go down until the rug is much darker. A brown denim 
on which the associated artists have had stamped light figures 
can be utilized for bed coverings. 

For the boys' rooms fish nets caught up at intervals along 
the frieze and a dado of burlaps under the chair- railing, with a 
golden brown between, might be used with good effect. The 
boys' sister can relieve the tint by touches of red and yellow. 
Conventionalized sun-flowers lightly sketched with nodding 
brown stems upon the burlaps, in oil-colors, would be effective. 
But a thrifty housekeeper will prefer to see plain wall surfaces 
where dust can find no lodgment. 

In all the chambers, it goes without saying, willow or rattan 
furnishings are indispensable. 

ADDITIONAL NOTES. 

Japanese cotton rugs in pale blue and white, are suitable for 
dining-room and parlor. The window draperies may be that 
Japanese printed cotton stuff in blue and white, that never 
looks common and never fades. 

For the sea-shore a warmer scale of decoration color is 
imperative, such as deep dull red and orange. 

The wall of the lower staircase landing is an admirable 
space or a rich large picture, either a water color, an oil, 
or a tapestry painting. If more light is desired in parlor, 
insert a narrow pane over picture and change six feet from 
floor. 

A large refrigerator may be constructed in the shed corner, 
to be filled from the outside, but with a door in the kitchen for 
« the admission of food. 
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